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ABSTRACT ' ; 

An analysis of the number of non-English-speaking 
SQhool age children in "recfeiption areas" in Toronto, Canada, provide 
an approximate indication of the relative sizes of ethnic groups. ^ A 
"reception area" is one in which the residents have not established 
patterns of permanent residence . Eight mc. js illustrating Italian, 
Portuguese, Greek, Chinese, Polish, Yugosxav, and multi-ethnic 
reception areas are included. The last \map in this collection is of 
areas with few non-English-speaking students . (RL) : 
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RECEPTIOl^r AREAS OF MOM-EMGLISII SPEAKING PUPILJ: 
- 'AM EXTEiNfSION 0.F COST 'AMALYSIS DATA 



Immigrants* -enter this country rapid but varying r^tR:;., Vn^r/ 
settle in urban areag, especially in Toronto.' '.beyond -thi-) . point, lev; i^;:'!.- it- 
statenients regarding ethnic location can be made. Ethnic breakdowns oi' ' 

■ Canadian urban area^s are made officially every ten years as part of tfio 
decennial census. _ The most .;recent such census was taken in 1961, and ther- 
are no official figures after that . date. Under, these circumstances, it i.c 
desirable for organizations possessing raore recent data to record them in - 
permanent form. ' ^ ' . ■ ' , *' \ 

./ - In. .January 1968, ^teacher^l of vSpecial English in the City of, 
Toronto were asked to list' by name all pupils receiving instruction in English 
as/ a second language: The age of each student, the mother tongue, and the ^ 
hours of instructfo^i being received per wep.k were' recorded- by ihe teachers.' 
This information was 'incorporated into the Cost . Analysis of New Canadian 
Instruction published, in' February J 968, i'^luding a City-wide breakdown of - 
total, numbers of various language groups in' all schools (public and secondary) 
The table "is reprinted on Page 3. Additional use c^n- be made of this infor-at 
to indicate where various ethnic groups settle upon their arrival in Tcr^cnto. 
; . , "^^6 following are rough guidelines describing, reception areas " 

■for Torontp^s mQ3t populous iinmigrant groups as^ of January, ■ 1968 ~ the . 
Cirst six groups in Table I VI; :The figures ;upon which, this report is based are 

.'out-da-ted; for example,' -they were' coliected before the recent -influx of ^ ■ 
CzBchoslovakiaa immigrants.. The- number; of non-English speaking sc ■ 

. children :it\ a crude indication of the. relative sizes of ethnic groups . 
Furthermore, ^ "reception areas,": — i .e:. , are^s where ^most reoent arrivals ,;5e{tl 

.at; ;leas.t'. temporarily — should "hot , be couf used with .''livinpr. areas,'' 



■or .nrea 



in .wiiich more firmly established immlgraats have settled more or le::n 
permanently', /ilthough it is. safe .to assume there 1l3 some connectioa :-'.:twoe:i 
th(3 two, it must be stressed that reception areas only -are thf^" subject of 
this^ report. - ^ 

Outlines on the City maps that follow indicate areas in which 
approximately 80% of the children of a particular language group attended 
public schools. Secondary schools were ignored because considerations other 
than location usually determine v/hich secondary school a student might 
attend. For similar reasons , students attending Main Street School v/ere 
excluded from this report. Two additional maps indicate multi-ethnic. receptio 
areas, and areas in which few or no ^non-English speaking children i^/ere ^ 
attending school. All maps are accompanied by written explanations. ■ - . 

In drawing the lines-, 'one consistent rule has been followed: lines 
bisect the spaces ..between those schools which are included within the bounds 
of a reception area and those outside it. Some peculiarities have resulted, . 
e.g. included within the area of . heaviest Chinese, concentration is most- of 
University Avenue, clearly not" a place where many peopl6' live. Despite 
such problems,, it was decided to follow the consistent rule of dividing areas 
between schools in 'half, letting, the reader^ s knoyledgei of the City aid him 
in interpreting the results.' 

■ In -these rough maps,- some interesting patterns" emerge., It . 
will be -noted /that the large number of Italian and Portuguese L^tudents are. 
■ heayily concentrated in specific areasj in contrast, the reception areas .for 
Greek students are siirprisingly scattered. The Yugoslav population, on the 
other *ha:n^d,^ may not be so scattered as it appears . "Yugoslav"' is; not a 
language, a fact that the original questionnaire unfortunately did not take 




TABLE I 



MOTHER TONGUE OF STUDENTS RECEIVING INSTRUCTION 
IN 3PECIAI, ENGLISH"- 



" ' ' Number "cf Students 

.hfother Tongue ■ ... • • ; '(see Mote below) 



Italian * 


■ 1 / Q7 


Portuguese 




Greek 


66)6 


Chinese 




Polish 




Yugoslav 




German 


Z7 


Spanish 




Czechoslovak - ; . 


. '32 


Hungarian _ : ■/ 


'■ • - 27 


French . •; ' ■ 


- ■ ' ■ 26 


Japanese 




En^glish 


20 


l^ltese-x 


16 


Arabic | " 


11 


Ukrainial^ 


■ ■ . ■ .■ , ^- .9 
. . , .. ■■ . 8 


Dutch ■ . : ' , 


Yiddish- 


.-. ■ ■ . , ■ \ ° 7. 


Swedish.. / 


■ ' ' , ' '4 


Lithuanian ^ ; . 


■■ , ■ ■ 3 


Roumanian 


2' 


Estonian 


. . 2 


Latvian . 


. 1 


Russian . ^ 


. . 1 


Other' ■ ' 


. '81 


Total , 





"'^ . Research .Department V Cost Analysis of New Canadian Instruction . ' 
: -Toronto: The Board of Education for th-e : City of Toronto,: 1968, p, 11. 

; NOTE ; -Totals in this table differ fromVtbtals ' on' following/'maps^_ as 

.the latter do not includev secondary school or Main Street School 
i-. '* , ' studentS'li , - . . : ■ " ■ ' ■ ' ' : ■['. 



into account." Thias, liq informatioa is available concerning .the imir.ed iu te * 

3 ettlement- patterns of Serbian, Slovenian, . or Ci^oatiau- speaking Xugoslavs . • 

Readers' should note actual numbers of individuals before 

comparing separate- maps.. There is a difference, . for instance, • ' 

between-' 1270 Italian children and 12^ Poles . It should be noted also 

that there, were about 76,000 children attending public schools in the . ' 

City at the time this information was gathered, and in areas where 

• i ■ ' , , , ■ ■ •■ - ■ 

1000, -^Italian children, were receiving special instruction in' English 

.'. . ' \^ ' . i ^ 

there were many thousands of children who were not^ '. - ' 



^ , "The Serbs and Croats, are of the same ethnic stock and speak a, 

•single language, but because of nationalistic antagpnisms deeply 
rooted in history they of ten exaggerate the minor regional dif- / 
.ferences in an attempt' to^ prove that there are two languages, . The 
Catholic Croats' lived f or V centuries under Venetian' or Auatro- 
Hungarian rule, while the Orthodox Serbs enjoyed a brief ' period 
. of independence' within the sphere of ByzantiiHn and th^^^ 
■ subject to tlie,., Turks for five centuries. Consequently the Croat 

writes his la.n^guage in Roman letters, calling it .Croatian, while the 
■ Serb uses the Cyrillic alphabet and calls the language Serbian.... 
The- Croats speak a western type, of dialect, but: not all Serbs speak 
• eastern dialects. In vocabulary it is possible- to point out some 
words which are , specifically '.Croatian and others which can be ■ 
called Serbian, yet. nearly- always ' v/here lexical doublets exist, 
both forms are known and -understood all over the country 

"Serbo-Croatian: is joined to its South Slavic neighbours by \ 
.transitional dialects, in; the east and south .to Bulgarian and ■ 
■ V .Macedonian, and in the- northwest to Slovene. It is closer to 
^ Slovene, however, in that, both have retained fulf nominal declensions 
' and vocalic systems,: which . distinguish long, from short and' rising 
from- falling, vowels, whereas: Macedonian and .B^^ have virtually 

. . lo.st. the ..case system. ai.i have neither 'length nor intonation as ■ 
. distinctive features of the. vowelsV ' ' 

: ,Lunt, Horace Gray. Serbo-Croatian language. In En cycle paedia Br i tanniba 

v.:<Chicago- 01968, :20,^vp^^^^^^ ^ ,^ , , r.. , 



